THE LIBRARY OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM
Office, has received the bulk of the important MS. collections from
India, as well as many from neighbouring countries, that have reached
this country since that datej and its Sanskrit collections are especially
important.10 Oxford also became a second rival magnet with the
foundation in 1827 by Colonel Joseph Boden of his Sanskrit Pro-
fessorship, and the appointment to it five years later of Horace
Hayman Wilson.11
The Museum has thus been somewhat overshadowed in this field.
But a few collections missed East India House and Whitehall and
came to Bloomsbury. Fourteen MSS,, of interest as collected in
South India, came in 1829 from the collector, T. H. Bates; and in
recent times has been acquired the splendid series of 143 MSS.
formed in Rajputana by Dr. H. Jacobi and for the most part bearing
on Jainism. But beyond these it is significant that the Museum is
chiefly indebted for its MS. Sanskrit library to three men connected
with it, the omnivorous collector and great benefactor, Sir A. W,
Franks, Keeper of Antiquities, William Wright and Bendall.
The MSS. described in 1902 cover, beside the Vedic literature,
that of the classical period, both Brahmanic and Buddhist, and also
general works by Jain authors, for among the Jain community after
the earliest period Sanskrit succeeded their own dialect j works in
this latter, the Jaina Prakit, Bendall reserved for another volume.
If the manuscript collection is not of the first importance, that of
printed books is probably the richest in the world. The Pali printed
books are most notably rich in Burmese and Ceylonese publications.
The first member of the Printed Books Staff recorded as having
charge of Sanskrit books was Charles Bruce, who retired in 1866 and
was succeeded by Dr, Ernst Hass* Until this time Oriental titles
were forced into the Procrustes bed of the Ninety-One Rules, to
which they are quite unsuited. In the Manuscripts there had been
an Indian scholar near the beginning of the nineteenth century in
the person of Maurice; and in the eighteen-thirties a much more
distinguished scholar and a Sanskritist, Friedrich August Rosen, had
been employed, though mostly, it would seem, on Part I of the
General Catalogue of Oriental Manuscripts, till his premature death
in 1837. In recent times the Museum's chief Sanskritists have been
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